Encampment near a Canal

on the wet pavements and in the promenades of theatres. Beside
her walks her lover. The perambulator is nearly broken with the
weight it carries. Did a child ever ride in it? We place in it, for
first occupant, a slum child, whom it would be a long business,
now, to trace. For people move from slum to slum as though they
were not satisfied. And the pram has come down in descent from
the dark passage to the railway arch. What strange bond can it be
between this pair of persons? They first met, like everyone else,
by accident. Now it is too late, and life has gone too far. No one
better can turn up for either of them. In the morning they will
wander away: by instinct, or to a fixed plan? From long experience
they know which way the winds blow: where are the cold corners:
where refuse lies to pick among.

There are encampments where the embers are ever warm, and
it is only necessary to rake the ashes and put some sticks to them.
It can be on an old fairground: behind an advertisement hoard-
ing: or in the green lanes by a lonely farm. Near a canal, perhaps,
where the barge floats by, with only a woman's hand upon the
tiller, and from the cabin comes a sight of brass ornaments and
china cups and saucers, with the tin pails and water cans painted
with their flowers or castles. On a Sunday morning when the
bargewomen wear their 'Sunday black' and their black bonnets,
while the barges are moored outside an inn upon the canal bank,
close to the humpbacked bridges.

Another camping ground is in the disused brick kilns, near to
an old colliery. The slag heaps, like artificial hills, are covered with
the pink flax, and children from the village wander there with
their groundsel-coloured hair. In the distance we hear the Salva-
tion Army band.

The road is black with coal dust, and the brick kilns lie to either
side in a long line or a double row. A furtive and unpleasant air
clings to the brick hills, as though clandestine lovers met here, or
these were the murder fields. It is because the low buildings are so
weed grown and so dark inside. They could be of any age; not
mid-Victorian, but a prehistoric mining town. What race of men
worked in them? In the wood beyond, among the six-foot bracken
and the rowan trees, there are long galleries that lead into the hill,
haunted, it is said, by the ghost of an early miner. The brick kilns,
themselves, might be the beehive houses of Zimbabwe. In the late